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"You are no longer Brutus." Cassius, when he perceived his am-
bition a little raised upon this, was more instant than before to work
him yet further, having himself a private grudge against Caesar for
most reasons that we have mentioned in the Life of Brutus. Nor
was Caesar without suspicions of him, and said once to his friends,
"What do you think Cassius is aiming at? I don't like him, he looks
so pale." And when it was told him that Antony and Dolabella were
in a plot against him, he said he did not fear such fat, luxurious men,
but rather the pale, lean fellows, meaning Cassius and Brutus.
Fate, however, is to all appearance more unavoidable than unex-
pected. For many strange prodigies and apparitions are said to have
been observed shortly before this event. As to the lights in the
heavens, the noises heard in the night, and the wild birds which
perched in the forum, these are not perhaps worth taking notice of
in so great a case as this. Strabo, the philosopher, tells us that a
number of men were seen, looking as if they were heated through
with fire, contending with each other; that a quantity of name from
the hand of a soldier's servant, so that they who saw it thought he
must be burnt, but that after all he had no hurt. As Caesar was
sacrificing, the victim's heart was missing, a very bad omen, because
no living creature can subsist without a heart. One finds it also re-
lated by many that a soothsayer bade him prepare for some great dan-
ger on the Ides of March. When this day was come, Caesar, as he
went to the senate, met this soothsayer, and said to him by way of
raillery, "The Ides of March are come," who answered him calmly,
"Yes, they are come, but they are not past." The day before his
assassination he supped with Marcus Lepidus; and as he was sign-
ing some letters according to his custom, as he reclined at table,
there arose a question what sort of death was the best. At which
he immediately, before any one* could speak, said, "A sudden one/*
After this, as he was in bed with his wife, all the doors and win-
dows of the house flew open together; he was startled at the noise,
and the light which broke into the room, and sat up in his bed, where
by the moonshine he perceived Calpurnia fast asleep, but heard her
utter in her dream some indistinct words and inarticulate groans. She
fancied at that time she was weeping over Caesar, and holding him
butchered in her arms. Others say this was not her dream, but that
she dreamed that a pinnacle, which the senate, as Livy relates, had
ordered to be raised on Caesar's house by way of ornament and
grandeur was tumbling down, which was the occasion of her tears
and ejaculations. When it was day, she begged of Caesar, if it were
possible, not to stir out, but to adjourn the senate to another time;
and if he slighted her dreams, that she would be pleased to consult his
fate by sacrifices and other kinds of divination. Nor was he himself
without some suspicion and fears; for he never before discovered